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Sketch ok The Report 



TO BE LAID BEFORE THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 



PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 



SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
AMONG THE HEATHEN. 



PREFATORY. 



A sad commentary is it, indeed, upon the attitude of 
the Government of the United States towards the abori- 
ginal occupants of this country, that the subjoined 
memorial should ever have been called forth — a sum- 
mary, although written in the interests of humanity and 
in defense of the cause of the work of Christ and the 
unselfish labors of the Moravian Missionaries, yet from 
the very nature of impelling circumstances, breathing a 
spirit of apologetic recital. 

As is mentioned in the introductory paragraph of the 
venerable John Heckewelder's sketch, he had compiled 
the account for the Society of the United Brethren for 
the propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen, in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted by the United States 
Senate on Feb. 2 2d., 1822, the particulars whereof are 
set forth in the following abstract of the proceedings of 
the Senate as published in "The History of Congress." 

" The following resolutions, moved on Feb. 20, by Mr. Benton 
of Missouri, were considered and adopted : 

"Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
lay before the Senate a copy of the patent (if any such there be 
in the Treasury Department) which issued under an act of Con- 
gress of June 1, 1796, conveying to the Society of the United 
Brethren for propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, three 
tracts of land of 4000 acres, to include the towns of Gnaden- 
hutten, Schonbrunn and Salem, on the Muskingum, in the state 
of Ohio, in trust to said Society, for the sole use of the Christian 
Indians formerly settled there. 
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"Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to collect 
and communicate to the Senate, at the commencement of the next 
session of Congress, the best information which he may be able 
to obtain relative to the said Christian Indians and the lands in- 
tended for their benefit, in the above mentioned grant ; showing 
as correctly as possible, the advance or decline of said Indians 
in numbers, morals and intellectual endowments ; whether the 
said lands have enured to their benefit, and if not, to whom, in 
whole or in part, have such benefits accrued. 

"Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate furnish a copy of 
the above resolutions to the Society of the United Brethren for 
propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, addressed to the 
President of the Society, at Bethlehem, in Northampton County,, 
in the state of Pennsylvania." 

Mr. Benton undertook to show by a dry detail of his- 
torical facts, the propriety of adopting them. He refers 
to the first labors of Spangenberg and others among the 
Creek Indians in the Colony of Georgia and their sub- 
sequent entrance into the Colony of Connecticut, being 
invited thither, as reports say, by the Indians themselves. 

Mr. Benton would not undertake to gainsay the al- 
leged fact of the invitation, jior was it material to the 
point in hand ; but he could say that such an invitation 
implied a contradiction of every spring of human action, 
there being no principle in the breast of man, whether 
civilized or barbarian, which can impel him to invite an- 
other to make an attack upon the articles of his faith and 
the sanctity of his God. Be that as it may, said Mr. 
Benton, history goes on to show that the converted Indians 
increased in number and in grace until they became an 
example to the people of Connecticut. 

Continuing to increase in numbers and to widen their 
theatre, the Brethren appeared in Pennsylvania among 
the Delawares and Shawnese, then in great numbers 
along the Susquehanna river and in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. He mentioned Nain, Bethlehem, Shamo- 
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Icin, Nazareth and other places as founded at this time 1 
and filled with converted Indians and passed on to the 
Muskingum, in Ohio, where the van-guard of the Breth- 
ren arrived, about the year 1770. 

Here they founded the towns of Gnadenhiitten, New 
Salem and Schonbrunn and were, according to the his- 
torian, proceeding with their usual success, when the 
settlements were broken up and themselves dispersed 
by the troubles of the Revolutionary War. It was not 
until after the return of peace, in 1783, that they could 
return to their labors, and about this time they began to 
attract the notice of the American Government and to 
receive from it promises of aid, in consideration of their 
great success in teaching and converting the Indians. 
The Brethren, Mr. Benton went on to say, now were 
full of confidence and courage ; the schools and churches 
flourished and the converts in the whole amounted to 
1500 persons. 

Mr. Benton said, it was to these Indians that the reso- 
lution referred ; it was for their use that the 1 2000 acres 
•of land had been granted, and it was their numbers and 
actual condition which he wished to learn ; it was to the 
Society that this land was granted in trust for the sole 
use of the Christian Indians of the times he had men- 
tioned. He said that the grant conveyed nothing but 
the use of the land and that upon a precise limitation. 
If the use had failed, the limitation had attached and the 
ground returned to the grantor. He said it would have 
been idle in him to undertake to put the Senate on this 
inquiry without being able to suggest a failure of the 
use ; he therefore made the suggestion without going 
into particulars. 2 

1 With reckless disregard as to chronological facts, although professing to 
quote from Loskiel's History. 

* The concluding sentences of Mr. Benton's address (not given here, 
being too lengthy and not pertinent to the matter in hand) unveiled the 
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That this discussion in Congress precipitated the retro- 
cession of the lands to the National Government is very 
likely ; although, as the following excerpts from a sketch 
of the history of the Society 3 show, the Society had for 
some time been desirous of relinquishing its trust. 

It had become evident that the Society had made a 
sad mistake in assuming the trusteeship of the Ohio 
Reservation ; and that the idea of carrying on an exten- 
sive and successful missionary work in the Muskingum 
Valley, which was rapidly filling up with white people, 
was no less a mistake. Instead of increasing the income 
of the Society, the land was a constant drain upon its 
resources. In 18 1 2 the outlook became so discouraging, 
that a special meeting of the Society took place, in order 
to consider ways and means for bringing about a better 
state of affairs ; but the plans which were adopted proved 
impracticable. Hence the idea began to be broached 
that the Reservation ought to be given back to the Gov- 
ernment. This idea was especially urged at the General 
Meeting of the Society of 1822, by Lewis David de 
Schweinitz who had been called to Bethlehem as Ad- 



real object which this speech had in view, viz.: to expose the visionary pro- 
ject of a vast Society for the conversion of the Indians announced in Wash- 
ington papers, the list embracing, as Mr. Benton declared, all Presidents 
and ex-Presidents, Secretaries of State, War, Navy and Treasury, Judges, 
Governors, Generals, Commodores, Preachers and School-masters and all 
members, present and to come of both houses of Congress of the United 
States. He had found his name on the list, certainly without his knowledge 
and equally certain without his approbation. 

He had therefore made this exposition of his sentiments to show that he 
did not countenance the view of this Society, as he could hold it as being 
but little short of an abuse to attempt, at this day, with the experience of 
three hundred years before our eyes, to raise money from the weak and 
credulous for the purpose of converting the Indians. 

The speech seemed to have the desired effect and the Society expired in 
its birth. 

3 A Historical sketch of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen, by the Rt. Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, 1888. 
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ministrator of the Unity's estates, and member of the 
Provincial Board, in 1821. 

After having reported that the Society had spent upon 
the tract of land in the Muskingum Valley, over and 
above all receipts from the same, $14,000, and that, with 
the expenses of the Mission added, the amount would 
reach $32,000, he offered a resolution, that " The Presi- 
dent and Directors make application to Congress in 
order to procure a discharge from the burdensome trust 
imposed upon the Society by the terms of the grant of 
the lands on the Muskingum." This resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

They sent to the Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, 
a number of documents including a detailed account of 
the receipts from the Reservation and the expenses 
which it had caused. 

Both the Secretary and President Monroe declared 
themselves as satisfied, and on the 9th of December, the 
latter transmitted the papers to the Senate, which or- 
dered them to be printed. In the early part of January 
of the next year, Lewis David de Schweinitz proceeded 
to Washington as the representative of the Society. By 
personal interviews with many senators, and especially 
by a conversation with Col. Benton himself, he succeeded 
in removing all prejudices from their minds. As soon 
as this had been accomplished he presented a petition, 
praying that the Society should be divested of its trust. 
Many delays took place, but at last the President was 
authorized to adopt the necessary measures for the retro- 
cession of the land. He appointed Gen. Lewis Cass, 
Governor of the Territory of Michigan, as the represen- 
tative of the United States, and the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel commissioned Lewis David de 
Schweinitz as its representative. They met at Gnaden- 
hutten, Ohio, and on the 4th of August concluded a 
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treaty according to which the tract on the Muskingum 
River was to be returned to the United States, which, 
out of the first proceeds of the sale of the land, promised 
to pay to the Society, $6,654.25, the amount at which the 
tract was booked, always provided the Christian Indians 
should agree to these conditions. Hence a treaty was 
held with them on the 8th of November, at which they 
ratified what had been done by Cass and de Schweinitz. 
In lieu of the land, the United States promised them an 
annuity of $400 ; or if they preferred removing to some 
other part of its domain, a new grant of 24,000 acres. 
On the first of April, 1824, the deed of retrocession was 
executed. 



SKETCH OF THE REPORT TO BE LAID BE- 
FORE THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY THE PRESIDENT & DI- 
RECTORS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

To the President & Directors of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, the follow- 
ing summary of facts, drawn up from personal knowl- 
edge, is respectfully submitted, both for their own in- 
formation, & also that they may lay the same, or as much 
thereof as they may deem proper, before the President 
of the United States, to meet the Resolutions passed in 
the Senate of the United States on the 22 nd of February 
last, of which due notice has been given to them & to the 
undersigned by the proper authority ; to the latter, how- 
ever, with a particular request that he furnish "all the in- 
formation in his power upon the several points embraced 
in the latter Resolution." 

John Heckewelder. 

Bethlehem, June, 1822. 

This summary of facts, events, occurrences and trans- 
actions, faithfully drawn up by the undersigned, will, it 
is supposed, the more amply meet the objects which in- 
duced the Senate of the United States to pass the Resolu- 
tions of the 22 nd of February last, relative to the Chris- 
tian Indians under the care of the United Brethren, inas- 
much as it exhibits the state and condition of those 
Indians & their moral and intellectual endowments from 
4 283 
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the time of the first Christian Indian establishment down 
to the present, the changes that have taken place & the 
causes of such changes, and likewise the cause of their 
emigration to the West and of their settling on the Mus- 
kingum, &c. 

The first Christian Indian settlement in Pennsylvania 
under the care of the United Brethren was made in 1 742 
by emigrants, both Mohicans & Wampanos, from New 
England and the then Province of New York, who settled 
on Mahony creek, about twenty seven miles to the north- 
west of Bethlehem, on lands which the Brethren had 
bought for the purpose. But as the spot on which they 
first settled did not suit them, the soil being of a stiff, 
clayey nature, the Brethren who had begun to build 
houses on the north-east side of the River Lehigh where 
the land was sandy, exchanged with them, so that the 
Indians had the lands that were easier to work, while the 
Brethren being provided with ploughs took those that 
were not so readily cultivated. These two settlements 
were but half a mile apart, yet separated by the river & 
a ridge on its south-west side. The Indians called their 
village Gnadenhutten, & their ministers & school-mas- 
ters lived with them. At the other place, which retained 
its original Indian name Mahony, (which signifies a Deer- 
lick) the Brethren built mills, cultivated the land, & es- 
tablished the more needful industries, not only for their 
own profit, but also to teach the Indians the arts of hus- 
bandry & to instruct such of their young people as might 
desire it, in various useful branches of industry. 

On my arrival from Europe in the year 1754, two 
young single Indian men named Joachim & Nathan were 
living in the single men's house at Bethlehem, having 
been placed there in order to receive a school education 
and religious instruction. There were also four young 
Indian women living in the single-women's house in order 
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to be trained in the occupations that females engaged in. 
They were Martha, Mary, Christina and Gawshes, all of 
the Mohican tribe. Both the young men made such 
progress within a few years that they could be useful to 
their countrymen ; and of the four young women, Mar- 
tha, who had been put to the mantua-making business, 
became so proficient that she was made mistress, & for 
a number of years had the superintendence of all the 
hands engaged in that line of business ; while the other 
three became good sewers, knitters, spinsters &c, and also 
learnt to dress flax. Martha died at Lititz near Lancas- 
ter after living between thirty & forty years in the single 
women's house here & at that place. Christina was 
among the slain on the Muskingum in 1782. All the 
others became useful members of the Society and died 
happy, Joachim at the age of about seventy years. 

In November, 1755, the white settlement having been 
destroyed by the French Indians, the whole Indian con- 
gregation at Gnadenhiitten fled to Bethlehem for pro- 
tection, being sensible that they were in peril of their 
lives, not only at the hands of the Indians who were in 
league with the French, but also of enraged white people. 
They were well received by the Brethren, & directed to 
build themselves temporary dwellings on the opposite 
side of the Menakes creek, near the mills, dye-houses & 
tan-yards, where I had the pleasure of seeing them for 
the first time. These Indians were then recognized by 
all sensible and impartial men who had been led by curi- 
osity to come to Bethlehem for the purpose of seeing 
them, as "an orderly, civil and industrious people, better 
deserving the name of Christians than many of the 
whites." They had already in a great measure become 
husbandmen, since those who had strength and ability 
devoted their time to manual labor at home, & when they 
had no work there, they would join the Brethren in their 
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labors in the field or barn ; while their aged men would 
make wooden bowls & ladles, & barn & grain shovels 
for millers ; & their women, brooms, sieves &c, for all 
which they found a ready market, as the storekeepers 
took all that was not wanted by the country people, in 
exchange for wearing apparel or any other article they 
needed, sending these manufactured articles in wagons 
to Brunswick and New York, where they found a ready 
sale. 

While this division of the Christian Indians, who were 
all of the Mohican tribe, resided at Bethlehem, it was a 
pleasing sight to behold this Indian congregation occa- 
sionally, & especially on Sabbath days, attending divine 
service in the chapel together with the white congrega- 
tion. The same was the case with the other division, 
consisting of Delawares & Monseys, who had been sta- 
tioned at Gnadenthal, near Nazareth, at which latter place 
divine service was performed on the same day. 

The Indians settled at Bethlehem being very desirous 
of living on a tract of land by themselves, where they 
could have the advantage of keeping a small stock 01 
cattle &c, the Brethren willingly granted them permis- 
sion to move to a convenient spot on their land, a little 
more than a mile from Bethlehem, which place was after- 
wards called Nain. The village formed a large square, 
with buildings on three sides, the south side being left 
open for the convenience of fetching water from the fine 
spring run which flowed by. The place was kept neat 
and clean. There was a well in the middle of the square. 
The houses, built of squared timbers, & roofed with shin- 
gles, had fine gardens, enclosed with good paling fences 
in the rear. Their fields were kept in the best condition. 
Besides their public buildings, the school and meeting 
house, they erected a convenient dwelling for poor wid- 
ows whom they supported. 
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For the division of Christian Indians who settled at 
Gnadenthal during the war, the brethren bought a partly 
cultivated tract of land called Wequetank, on the north 
side of the Blue Mountains, about twenty five miles from 
Bethlehem, where they built themselves a village, & were 
supplied with a minister & a schoolmaster. These In- 
dians, although not so far advanced in husbandry as the 
former, who had been the first converts, were not inferior 
to them as to their moral character. 

Scarcely had the Christian Indians lived peacefully & 
happily for five years at these two places, when another 
Indian war broke out which occasioned the abandonment 
of both settlements. The same persecuting spirit which 
seized the minds of a certain class of people in Dauphin 
County, who in their frenzy murdered the Conestoga In- 
dians, incited a like class in Northampton County to 
commit similar acts on the Christian Indians near them, 
which caused the evacuation of their villages & their 
speedy removal to Philadelphia for protection under the 
Government. 

It is strange what an effect bigotry can have on the 
minds of men ! While some persons who lived at a dis- 
tance from these Indians decried them as thieves, savages 
and barbarians, the whites who lived in their immediate 
neighborhood deplored their departure, declaring them 
to be an upright, honest & moral people, and good 
Christians. But be this as it may, it is certain that dur- 
ing the whole of their stay in this part of the country, a 
period of twenty years, not a single complaint was 
brought against them or against any one of them for any 
crime that would come under the cognizance of a magis- 
trate and been punishable by law. Nothing of the kind 
is to be found in the docket of the magistrate who 
officiated during that period, which is still in existence in 
custody of his son, the venerable John Horsfield Esq., 
now himself upwards of seventy years of age. 



The case of Renatus, who was tried for murder and ac- 
quitted, (as related by Loskiel, and which may be seen in 
my narrative of the Missions at page 89,) did not in the 
least tend to diminish or destroy the good character these 
Indians bore among all upright and impartial men. Their 
character rather stood higher afterwards than before, 
since it became manifest that persons who entertained 
a feeling of hatred against Indians in general, propagated 
many falsehoods against those who lived near them. 

On their return to Nain, after a detention of seventeen 
months at Philadelphia on account of the war, they found 
their possessions in good condition, as the Brethren had, 
immediately after their departure, placed a family there 
to take care of their effects. Their cattle had been sold 
at their request, & they received the money ; and as they 
were obliged to remove to the Indian country (for reasons 
already set forth by historians) the brethren gave them 
permission to sell their houses & such other things as 
were too bulky to be transported. Several of their 
houses were purchased by the Steward of Bethlehem, for 
the use of future tenants. Others were purchased by 
individuals and removed to Bethlehem, in which place 
there are at the present time six which serve as dwelling 
houses, besides other smaller buildings which are used 
as stables &c. All their plow-irons, farming utensils & 
tools they took with them. 

Scarcely had these Indians, together with those who 
had lived at Wequetank, arrived at Wyalusing on the 
Susquehannah, when their plows were again turning up 
the rich prairie ground they found there. They were able 
to make their own plows, harrows &c, and to do any ordi- 
nary carpenter's or cooper's work with dispatch. A village 
was speedily built, & by the time they were compelled to 
leave the place — in 1772, just eight years after their ar- 
rival there — their settlement & improvements afforded a 
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beautiful prospect to the eye, indicating that its inhabit- 
ants must be an orderly and industrious people. During 
their stay I was at the place four times. I assisted them 
at the founding of the settlement, & visited them the 
year before they removed from it. They were very un- 
willing to go, but the Six Nations had sold that whole 
country, including the lands they occupied, to the English. 

Such was their situation when they received, by the 
Indian Preacher Wangomend, a message from the great 
Delaware Council on the Muskingum, inviting them to 
come to them, & promising to give them land enough to 
maintain themselves & their cattle. The Council, hear- 
ing that their message had been received by the Chris- 
tian Indians with indifference, sent one of their head 
chiefs, Killbuck Sr., to them with a renewal of the same 
offer, & an assurance that they were in earnest, & that 
they would not only give them as much land as they 
wanted, but that what they would give them should re- 
main their property and & never be taken from them as 
long as the sun should shine or the rivers flow with 
water ; that they would not serve them as the Mingoes 
had done, when they sold the land under their feet, & 
that no nation whatever should be suffered to deprive 
them of the land they offered them. Still these Indians 
could not decide to leave a place on which they had ex- 
pended so much labor, & where, if they could remain, 
their prospects for the future were so bright. They 
therefore couched their answer to this second invitation 
in such terms as to leave the great Council in suspense 
as to their acceptance. They told the chief to "look well 
on their improvements, and tell the great Council what 
he had seen." 

The Council honestly desired the welfare of Christian 
Indians, who were their kindred, and since the latter ap- 
peared to doubt their sincerity, a messenger was next 
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sent by the Council to the missionary Zeisberger, then 
residing with his congregation on Big Beaver, requesting 
him to use his influence to bring their relatives, the Chris- 
tian Indians on the Susquehannah, to accept their offer, 
& convince them that it was made in all sincerity. Zeis- 
berger acceded to their request, & penned a letter to 
the Susquehannah Indians, which he sent to the Directors 
of the Society at Bethlehem to be forwarded to them. 
One of these, accompanied by two of the Directors of 
the Unity from Europe, who happened to be here at the 
time, forthwith repaired to Wyalusing to enforce Zeis- 
berger's appeal, & were so far successful as to be able 
to forward to the latter, for transmission to the great 
Council a reply as follows : "that they thanked them for 
their kind offer, & would give it due consideration, which 
required time, they being at present too heavy to rise ; 
yet that, should any of their number who were not so 
heavy feel an inclination to proceed immediately, they 
should be at full liberty to do so." 

As the directors of the Society, in conjuction with the 
Christian Indians, had already, previous to the reception 
of the invitations of the great Council, laid their griev- 
ances before the Governor of Pennsylvania, with a prayer 
that he would see justice done them & secure them in 
the possession of their lands which the Six Nations had 
sold, to which petition the Governor had returned a fa- 
vorable answer, they could not well entertain the propo- 
sitions of the great Delaware Council in the West until 
the result of this negotiation should be known. The ex- 
pectations that were based on the Governor's reply were, 
however, not realized. He had assured them (see Los- 
kiel, Part III, Chap. 3, page 41) that "as a quiet & 
peaceable people they should not be disturbed in their 
possessions, and that he had ordered the surveyors not. 
to survey any land within five miles of Friedenshuetten 
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(Wyalusing), & that they therefore should consider all 
reports of taking away their land to be without founda- 
tion &c." Notwithstanding this promise they saw, to 
their mortification, that the surveyors were running lines- 
not only within the limits named by the Governor, but 
even across their fields in sight of their village. They 
accordingly saw no other alternative than to comply with 
the offer made them by the great Council of the west, & 
move away from this favorite spot, & they were confirmed 
in this decision by the conduct of disorderly and immoral 
white people who were now settling near them & dis- 
turbed their peace, especially when they met in their 
chapel for divine service. 

It was not to be wondered at that these Indians had 
become attached to their abode, where buildings, fields, 
gardens, fruit trees &c. were in such fine order as to be a 
delight to the eye. The very streets were kept clean. 
The situation of the ground being level, & the soil a 
mixture of sand and clay, they were regularly swept by 
the women with wooden brooms on Saturdays, in sum- 
mer when the ground was dry, & the rubbish carefully 
removed. The cleanliness of the place was also pro- 
moted by a post & rail fence completely surrounding the 
village, so as to keep out the cattle. As idleness leads to 
poverty, beggarliness & immorality, so on the other hand 
does the ownership of property acquired by industry 
foster an attachment to the same from which flow care, 
cleanliness, order, economy & all the traits which charac- 
terize a civilized people. The Christian Indians had 
already exhibited these traits when they were settled in 
Northampton County. Morality had become habitual to 
them, & the better their opportunities to put into action 
the mental endowments which had previously lain dor- 
mant within them, the greater were the advances they 
made therein. 
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On their arrival at the Muskingum in the year 1772 
they were abundantly satisfied that what had been prom- 
ised by the great Council of the nation would be fulfilled. 
The limits of the land set apart for them were particularly 
described, viz. to extend from the mouth of One-legged 
creek to the great bend of the river below Gakalmukpeh- 
ing old town, a distance of about thirty miles on the 
river. Two small villages & several single families of 
Indians who were residing on the tract were removed, so 
that the Christian Indians could occupy it entirely. 
Strings & belts of wampum were given in token, & as 
lasting vouchers, of the grant, and the Wyandotts de- 
clared themselves witnesses to the act and deed. 
Two fine villages were soon built, which were called 
Schonbrunn and Gnadenhiitten, the former being oc- 
cupied by the Delawares, & the latter by the Mohicans ; 
& in the course of time a third town named Salem was 
built on the same grant. Gnadenhiitten & Salem occu- 
pied the very spots from which the great Council had re- 
moved the then settlers to make room for the Christian 
Indians. 

These Christian Indians were in a flourishing condition 
at the commencement of the American Revolution. 
They were principally husbandmen. Hunting was with 
them no longer a primary object, for the great quantity 
of grain they raised, and the large stock of cattle they 
held, every family having more or less milch-cows, to- 
gether with hogs in great number feeding in the woods 
& plenty of poultry at home, afforded them an abundant 
supply of provisions. But for the purpose of purchasing 
from the traders articles of clothing, kettles, pewter-ware, 
salt, tea, chocolate &c, they were obliged to hunt occa- 
sionally at the proper season. And as Congress, at 
the beginning of the war, by Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, had, at a treaty held with the Indian 
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Nations, proclaimed to them that "all such as should sit 
still, whether nation or association or community belong- 
ing to a nation, and had not taken up the hatchet against 
them during the contest, should, if they became con- 
querors, have all the lands they held confirmed & secured 
to them, &c," they saw no cause for relaxing either in their 
agricultural pursuits or in the enlargement of their im- 
provements. They one and all declared that they would 
not take up arms against their American brethren nor 
against any other power, but would mind their business 
at home, to which declaration they faithfully adhered. 

If it cannot be granted that a people, leading such lives 
as did these Christian Indians while they resided at the 
places mentioned in this summary, & up to the time when 
they were forcibly taken from their towns on the Mus- 
kingum, had a fair claim to the designation "civilized," 
then I am at a loss for a term that would better describe 
their condition. True, no courts of judicature were es- 
tablished among them, nor were any magistrates ap- 
pointed, but there was no necessity for these in a com- 
munity in which no disorderly person was permitted to 
dwell. Neither could a magistrate, if one had been sta- 
tioned among them, have lived by the fees of his office, 
as no crimes were committed that would have come under 
his cognizance. 

I have never felt free to publish all the encomiums that 
I have heard from time to time from reputable, judicious 
& impartial men after witnessing the condition of things 
at our Christian Indian towns on the Muskingum, but it 
seems proper here to recite several of them. In 1774, 
while two gentlemen (one of whom some years later 
became a distinguished American general) were convers- 
ing about what they had observed during a sojourn of a 
few days at Schonbrunn, one of them asked the other : 
"What comparison might be drawn between the hun- 
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dreds of white people among us, going under the name 
of Christians, & these people whom we call savages?" 
"Why Sir," replied the other, "we need only change 
characters & names, — call these Christians, & those sav- 
ages, — for these are Christians in reality, while those are 
undeserving of the name they bear. So should I like- 
wise have no hesitation in calling these a civilized people, 
& those uncivilized." When Col. George Morgan of 
Princeton in New Jersey, who had been appointed, by 
the Congress of the United States, Indian Agent for the 
Western District, visited the Indian towns on the Mus- 
kingum, he delivered himself to this effect after spending 
a few days there: "That he was astonished at what he 
had seen and witnessed at our three towns. That the 
improvements these Indians had made on their lands be- 
spoke their industry, and that the cleanliness, order & 
regularity which were everywhere observable, together 
with their devotion, gave them a claim to be ranked 
among the civilized part of mankind. That they de- 
served to be set up as an example to many of the whites. 
That it was now evident to him that the Indians, when 
living by themselves & and out of connexion with white 
people, except such as gave them instruction and set 
them a good example, could easily be brought to a state 
of civilization and become good citizens of the United 
States, and that he considered our setting them a good 
example the surest, if not the only successful method of 
making converts, & bringing them from paganism, idle- 
ness & debauchery to a state of Christianity. That after 
being with us he could account for the Indians in New 
Jersey continuing to be such a miserable & depraved 
people, — that this was entirely owing to their connection 
with immoral whites." These people whose qualities 
excited the surprise & admiration of such visitors were 
those who, later on, were distressed & forcibly taken 
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from their habitations on the Muskingum by the enemy. 
And by that time their improvements had been much 
enlarged & enhanced in value, hence their loss was all 
the greater. 

It was not to be expected that, after such disasters as 
befell the Christian Indians on the Muskingum, they 
■would all bear their sufferings alike. Had their perse- 
cutions ended with the loss of their property, their feel- 
ings would have been very different from what they were 
six months later, when such a large number of their 
Christian kindred & friends were murdered. Some of 
them had come from Sandusky to their former habita- 
tions for the corn they had left behind them, & while 
there, all who were at the two lower towns were mur- 
dered. Only those at Schonbrunn escaped. Whereas 
previously all had suffered alike, & no lives were lost, 
now much of their best blood was spilt, & in some in- 
stances children lost their parents, parents their children, 
& others their nearest and dearest relatives. 

We all know that the feelings & passions of men are 
not alike. While one is forgiving, another may be re- 
vengeful. Nor do all seek in the same manner to dispel 
grief & trouble from their minds. A change of mind 
may be effected in a moment, but this change is not the 
same in all persons. In some it may be for the better, 
and in others for the worse. And in case of those who, 
in their infancy lost their parents in so barbarous a man- 
ner, it is natural to suppose that, as they grow up, the 
mere recollection of their cruel fate might agitate their 
minds and even rouse their passions to such a degree as 
to desire forthwith to have revenge, & the more so when 
they are told by others that they ought to take it when- 
ever opportunity might offer. 

In such matters the Indian, who is as capable of reflec- 
tion as the white man, is apt to reason in this way; "The 
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white people tell us that they possess the book in which 
the Word & Commandments of God are written, and 
in which God expressly forbids mankind to murder one 
another by the words Thou shalt not kill. These com- 
mandments are also proclaimed to us by white teachers * 
nay even our children read them to us out of their 
school-books. 4 Now how do the acts of the white people 
agree with their profession ? They themselves do the 
very things which they tell us are forbidden of God. If 
murder is forbidden by God as they tell us, why do they 
do it ? If it is not forbidden, why do they tell us it is ? 
Can they change the commandment of God, so that their 
committing murder on us be no crime, but a great crime 
when an Indian kills a white man, etc." 

Being once introduced by an Indian interpreter named 
Nicholson to a chief of the Six Nations as a Teacher of 
the Delawares, the chief replied : "Then I ought to con- 
sider him a good man, and if he really is such, he will 
set the Indians a good example by his own conduct, & 
not tell them that such & such things are forbidden by 
God, and yet do them himself, as many of the white people 
do. He will show them that, himself believing what is 
written of God & his commandments to be true, he 
abhors what is forbidden by Him, & strives to do His 
will & what is pleasing to Him. Such a teacher may do 
much good among my cousins, but one who acts contra- 
riwise will do great mischief." After his remarks had 
been interpreted to me, he gave me his hand saying: "I 
rejoice to have an opportunity of seeing & shaking 
hands with you this day. Do all the good you can to 
my cousins" (the Delawares). 

The Christian Indians, when they were left entirely to 
themselves at Upper Sandusky, their missionaries being 

4 See Zeisberger's Delaware Spelling-book, the first edition of which was 
printed in the year 1776, page 103. 
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taken from them & brought to Detroit, did not return to' 
heathenism, but kept together as much as their circum- 
stances would permit, admonishing one another to await 
the time when they might again be with their teachers. 
Two venerable old men, David & Joachim, dwelt together 
as hermits for some years until they found their way to 
the Indian congregation in Canada, where they both 
ended their days in peace. They had joined the congre- 
gation between the years 1740 and 1750. Only a few 
of all these Indians suffered in their morals, & these 
were led by their unbelieving relatives, who persuaded 
them that nothing would sooner drown the grief & 
trouble they felt from the loss of their murdered rela- 
tives than indulgence in strong drink, to form habits of 
intemperance. 

Those who kept together until they could again join 
their ministers in Canada did not suffer visibly in their 
morals, and of these there were, in November, 1782, 
about fifty-three persons at the new settlement thirty 
miles north of Detroit, where they, together with those 
who joined them later, formed a fine congregation. 
They organized after the same manner and under the 
same rules and regulations as at their former settlements, 
and many gentlemen from Detroit, among whom was 
the Commandant, Major Ancrum, who visited their 
place, freely declared that their industry, order & clean- 
ness surpassed their expectations, & far exceeded any- 
thing of the kind they had hitherto witnessed among 
Indians. When, four years later, they were again obliged 
to remove, the Chippewas desiring the land they had 
occupied for their own use, and were passing through 
the streets of Detroit to embark on a vessel for Cayuga, 
the merchants of the place hailed them with these words : 
"We are sorry to see such an industrious, orderly & 
honest people leave the country, yet we wish you well, 
and may God bless you !" 
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These Indians were not aware, when they crossed Lake 
Erie, that peace had not as yet been fully established be- 
tween the Indians and the United States, and they soon 
found themselves again involved in difficulties. They 
were not permitted to settle where they pleased, but, on 
the contrary, were ordered to go back to Sandusky. 
This they refused to do, & went to Petquotting, from 
whence, however, they had to flee for protection to the 
north side of the lake, near the outlet of Detroit River, 
where they planted corn for the season, which was in 
the spring of 1 790. Finding, after a stay of a year at 
this place, that it was impossible to remain longer both 
on account of their wicked & depraved white neighbors, 
& also on account of those Indians who were at open 
war with the United States & made their settlement a 
thoroughfare in going to & returning from Detroit, they 
applied to the British government for an asylum, & were 
at once directed to look for a place that would suit them 
on the Thames River, beyond the settlements of the 
whites. This they did, and the British Government later 
made them a grant of the land they selected, running six 
miles along the river, and more than that back towards 
the lake. This place they called Fairfield. 

I had visited these Indians in 1789, when they still 
lived on Huron River, on the south side of Lake Erie, 
and when, in the employ of the United States, I went to 
Detroit with the Commissioners in 1793, I again visited 
them. They were then the same industrious people I 
had previously found them to be, and had fine crops of 
wheat and Indian corn in the ground, & were building 
barns to house it. But some of their immoral white 
neighbors were already trying to lead the weaker among 
them astray by offering them liquor for the work they 
did for them, instead of the money they had promised to 
pay. In the year 1798 I was again at their village, & 
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perceived, in the case of a few, a decline as to their 
morals. I was told by their missionary, Zeisberger, that 
this was altogether owing to their intercourse with de- 
bauched white neighbors, who imposed liquor upon them 
instead of money for their labor in helping them get in 
their harvest. The missionary was doubtful whether his 
congregation would be able to stay there much longer 
on that very account, & was glad that I had brought him 
an invitation to remove with a part of his people to the 
lands Congress had granted them on the Muskingum ; 
& he accordingly did remove in the fall of that year with 
about thirty 5 souls to this tract, where they chose a spot 
near Schonbrunn for their village, which was afterwards 
called Goshen. They were soon joined by several fami- 
lies of Indians from near Sandusky, one of whom was 
Joseph White Eyes, second son of the late Captain 
White Eyes, with his family ; another, Pemaholend, who 
had married the widow White Eyes ; and a third, Gas- 
hatis, a man who was closely related to some of the 
Indians who had been murdered on the Muskingum, 
with his family. The first two families were justly en- 
titled to share in the benefits arising from this grant. 

Soon after these Indians had settled at Goshen, the 
Sandusky traders came on to traffic with them for their 
peltry, always bringing liquor with them for the purpose 
of making better bargains, or, in other words, cheating 
them. They would sometimes even bring a Sandusky 
Indian with them to entice their victims to drink. While 
these traders came from the West, others of the lowest 
class brought strong drink from the Ohio settlements to 
help them make good bargains. 

s In the year 1800, this congregation consisted of sixty-five souls ; but two 
families, those of Joshua and Thomas, all of the old stock, moved with mis- 
sionaries to White River, in order to begin a new mission station there, 
while several other families, also of the original stock, being disappointed 
in their expectations, returned to Upper Canada. 
5 
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The missionaries, dreading the consequences of such 
proceedings, applied to me as Agent of the Society to 
join with them in a petition to the legislature of the State, 
praying for the passage of a law that should prohibit the 
bringing of any liquor into the Schonbrunn tract, and 
in the winter of 1 799-1 800 the Assembly did pass such a 
law, whose provisions, moreover, applied not only to 
Schonbrunn, but to the other tracts included in the 
grant, and authorizing the missionaries and the agent to 
seize any & all liquor that should be brought into their 
domain, & do with it as they should think proper. The 
missionaries hoped that the passage of this law would 
have the desired effect, but they were disappointed. Its. 
enforcement in one instance did indeed, for a short time, 
serve as a check to the unscrupulous traders. One or 
these, from Sandusky, in defiance of the Act, of whose 
passage he was well aware, & of the warning of the mis- 
sionaries, came to the village of Goshen with a supply 
of liquor which he offered to the Indians for sale or ia 
exchange for peltry. The missionary Zeisberger, al- 
though then in his eightieth year, in his zeal for the cause 
in which he was engaged, took up an axe, stove the: 
kegs, & poured the contents into the river. But an out- 
cry was raised against the act, as being an infringement 
on the rights and liberties of a free and independent 
people, which actually led to its speedy repeal. Some 
parties in the neighborhood did not even wait for its 
repeal, but introduced* & sold liquor within the limits of 
the tract, and violated the law so grossly that the mis- 
sionaries were powerless to prevent intoxication, with its 
attendant evils, & occasional brawls even on the Sabbath. 
There was but one Magistrate within sixty miles, & to 
him the threat was conveyed that his brains would be 
knocked out if he interfered. 

This state of things, in the spring of 1802, must be. 
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regarded as the original occasion of the decline of the 
Goshen Indians in morality. They could not, when at- 
tending to their daily pursuits, avoid seeing & hearing 
what was injurious to them, & moreover the actual temp- 
tations & snares laid by immoral whites to drag them 
down to their own level of degradation were so numer- 
ous that it was impossible for their missionaries to guard 
against them all. Drunkenness was the chief vice that 
crept in among them, & yet I can truthfully state that 
during the period of my residence in that country, that 
is up to the year 1810, no such thing as a general drink- 
ing carousal occurred among the Goshen Indians. What 
drunken revels took place, \vere confined to a few indi- 
viduals. Another evil to which they were exposed was 
the effort made by unprincipled & self-seeking neighbors 
to destroy their confidence in their missionaries, & 
awaken sentiments of mistrust & suspicion in their minds 
by representing that their ministers & the agent drew 
large salaries made up by the rent of lands that belonged 
to the Indians, — that the grant was made for the benefit 
of the latter, & that they should insist on having the 
lands divided among them, when their white neighbors 
would back them & pay them such rents in actual cash 
that each could have plenty of money without toiling for 
it. These calumnies & misrepresentations were unfor- 
tunately not without effect, although they were entirely 
without foundation. The missionaries received no sala- 
ries, & during the twelve years that I served the society 
& the Indians as Agent I never received a dollar for my 
services. The provision made for our support was as 
follows. The Society furnished us with a house, our 
table was supplied with such articles as the land afforded, 
and for clothing we kept sheep & raised flax, my family, 
consisting entirely of females, spinning the wool & linen. 
Such little luxuries as coffee & tea were purchased from 
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the proceeds of the farm. I made two journeys to Beth- 
lehem on business of the Society, for the expenses of 
which I never made any charge. 

If all the causes contributing to the decline of the 
Goshen Indians in morality, & their consequent failure 
to advance in intelligence, are kept in mind, it will be 
most unjust to lay much blame upon them. It was not 
their fault that they spent much time in idleness. It was 
from want of occupation at home, or of employment 
elsewhere where they could get honest pay for their 
labor. Too often they were the victims of men who 
hired them, & compelled them to accept liquor or use- 
less trash by way of remuneration. In their previous 
dealings with honest people, they had done as well as 
white people. One of the Goshen Indians (now de- 
ceased), built my dwelling house in Gnadenhuetten, as 
well as another house for a family that settled there. 
Both these houses were of squared timbers, shingle roofed, 
with neat upper & lower floors, laid with split and hewn 
puncheons. He could hew more square feet from the 
stump in a day than any of the white carpenters I had 
in my employ at that place. He did all his work, even 
to the building of the chimney, in the best manner, & 
honestly earned the money we paid him for it. This 
same Indian had, twenty years before, built me a spacious 
dwelling-house at Salem on the Muskingum, & once, at 
my request, he enumerated all the houses he had built 
for white people & Indians since he had joined the con- 
gregation ; they amounted to between twenty and thirty. 
Of the three sons of the chief Killbuck, who had been 
of so much service to the United States during the Revo- 
lutionary war, & who died in 1811, the oldest, John 
Henry, spent some time at Princeton College, where he 
received a good education, & afterwards served the mis- 
sion as Chapel interpreter, while the two younger, 
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Charles and Christian G. Henry, were bright, active and 
industrious young men, who only needed the employ- 
ment they could not, under existing circumstances, find 
at Goshen, in order to become prosperous & independ- 
ent. Wherever the Christian Indians had hitherto lived, 
they could always find sufficient work to keep them con- 
stantly employed. When they lived in Northampton 
County, they worked at day-labor for wages, as I have 
already stated. While at Wyalusing on the Susque- 
hannah, they sold large quantities of corn, sugar, butter, 
pork &c. to the Indians who lived further up the river, 
who would rather hunt & exchange their peltry for such 
articles than cultivate their lands. For these, as well as 
for white people living more than a hundred miles below 
them on the river, they also made neat white pine canoes, 
for which they received ready pay. The same was the 
case when they lived on the Muskingum before the be- 
ginning of the American Revolution. For several years 
the northern traders bought up large quantities of Indian 
corn from the Christian Indians at Schonbrunn and Gna- 
denhiitten, which they transported by way of the rivers 
Muskingum and Cuyahoga in canoes to Lake Erie, & 
thence across the lake in batteaux to Detroit, for the 
northwestern trade. Their bacon, butter, cheese, sugar 
&c. they could sell to traders, or exchange for such 
articles as they needed. In later times they could not 
even calculate on remaining in possession of property 
they had acquired by their industry, as is shown by only 
a few instances of losses they sustained. The Society 
furnished them with harness, ploughs & other agricultural 
implements, & they themselves purchased horses. 
Scarcely had they begun their farm work when their 
horses, five or six in number, disappeared. After a 
long fruitless search in the woods, they learnt, from va- 
rious sources, that the animals had been taken by horse- 
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thieves from the Ohio settlement, & either sold or made 
away with. After being put to great expense in employ- 
ing white people who were their friends to search out the 
places where the horses had been taken & the persons 
to whom they had been sold by the thieves, & in seeking 
advice how to have their property restored to them, or 
to secure indemnification, they were informed by a magis- 
trate who desired to see justice done them, that, the 
principal thief having run off, all his property had been 
seized to pay the costs & charges of the court for the 
trial, and that, as a surplus would be left, they might 
secure this by petitioning the legislature. This was done 
& the legislature passed an act granting their petition, 
so that they received a partial compensation for their 
loss. But as it was not sufficient fully to indemnify them, 
& as they feared that the purchase of more horses would 
be followed by similar disasters, they were discouraged, 
& instead of settling down, as they had intended, to 
agricultural pursuits, they only raised such crops as were 
necessary for their bare subsistence. 

Another instance occurred within the last year or two. 
One of the Goshen Indians made a fine large trough for 
collecting and preserving his sugar sap for boiling. He 
missed the trough one day, & on going to a good friend 
of his for advice, the two together soon discovered it 
neatly fixed in a new stable of one of the tenants on the 
land as a feeding trough for his cattle. Taking further 
advice for the recovery of his property, he obtained a 
search warrant, but the thief, hearing of these proceed- 
ings not only hastily removed the trough from the stable, 
but stood with a gun in hand ready to shoot the Indian 
the moment he should approach the house to prove his 
property. Again, the missionary, Zeisberger, had a fine 
young cherry tree in an enclosure adjoining his dwelling 
house & close to the meeting house. When this tree 
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was loaded with cherries, and a few days before the 
missionary had intended to gather them, it was stripped 
of all its fruit by white people from the neighborhood on 
a Sunday while the congregation was attending divine 
service. 

Were it not that some people hold & advocate the 
opinion that the Indians are not susceptible of being 
civilized & forming civilized communities, which opinion 
seems in a manner to be corroborated by such inference 
as the Senator from Ohio, who followed the mover of 
the Resolutions adopted by the Senate of the United 
States on the 2 2d of February last, drew from the state 
of things at Goshen, I should not have thought of bring- 
ing all these facts to public view. Neither have I any 
other object in doing it now than to make a truthful & 
comprehensive statement to that authority which has 
officially applied to me to furnish answers to certain 
questions. It has seemed to me impossible to present 
the case clearly & effectively, so as to lead to correct 
■conclusions, without laying all sides open to view. 

If a missionary establishment in the neighborhood of 
white people is to be carried on successfully, it is neces- 
sary that good & appropriate laws be made to secure 
their temporal welfare & prosperity, & that they also be 
enforced. If the Indians see that justice is done them to 
the same degree as to the whites, they will be satisfied, 
knowing whither to resort for relief when maliciously 
treated, or unjustly dealt with. The confidence they 
would place in such a government would be a strong in- 
ducement to improve their morals & an encouragement 
to industry, especially if they perceived that the magis- 
trates near them acted in harmony with their superiors 
in carrying out such laws. 

While I am always free to admit that the Society of 
the United Brethren, with all the care they may take, are 
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as liable to err & make mistakes as the rest of the human 
race, yet I venture to defend them against the charge 
of either knowingly & wilfully committing unjust acts, or 
of endeavoring to make others odious in the eyes of the 
public by wrongfully & maliciously accusing them of 
crimes & misconduct. I have already, in a separate 
statement of facts respecting the land which the Society 
of the United Brethren held in trust for the use of the 
Christian Indians & some other individuals, taken notice 
of a few of the hints and suggestions thrown out 
by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) implying 
that the Brethren have not dealt fairly with the Indians 
in the discharge of their duties as trustees, (I allude to 
the passage in which he said that "it would have been 
idle in him to undertake to put the Senate upon the in- 
quiry, without being able to suggest a failure of their 
use.") And now the unpleasant task is imposed upon 
me of exposing & correcting a material error into which 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Brown) fell when he stated 
in his speech that "a large congregation of Indians 
whom they (the United Brethren) had, by laboring fifty 
years, converted to Christianity, has now become nearly 
extinct — dwindled down to a few families — and that the 
ostensible object of that mission, in which Mr. Hecke- 
welder had spent more than forty years, has totally 
failed." 

To this statement of Mr. Brown I beg to reply, first, 
that the Christian Indians among whom the Brethren 
labored so many years, or their survivors & descendants, 
(notwithstanding all the disasters which have befallen 
them in consequence of massacres, wars & dispersions, 
to say nothing of natural deaths) are now, & were at the 
time the words were uttered by the Senator just quoted, 
settled on the Thames River in Upper Canada, to the 
the number of at least one hundred & fifty souls, form- 
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ing, as far as my information goes, a fine flourishing 
congregation. They are in charge of two devoted mis- 
sionaries Luckenbach and Haman, & are chiefly em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. These Indians (and not 
those at present dwelling at Goshen) are, to speak cor- 
rectly, the remnants of the once so flourishing people 
among whom I had resided. As the President of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, 
who keeps up a continual correspondence with the mis- 
sionaries stationed in Canada, has had the resolutions 
adopted by the Senate on the 2 2d of February forwarded 
to him, he will, of course, comply with the request made 
of him, & give a more particular account of the state of 
that mission, the morals of the Indians, & their advance 
or decline in mental endowments than I could do, being 
no longer in regular correspondence with them. 

Secondly, The Indians at present at Goshen, whom the 
Senator from Ohio mistook for the remnant of that large 
& flourishing congregation among whom the Brethren 
had labored so long, were, with the exception of one 
elderly woman, the daughter of the carpenter Ignatius 
previously alluded to, all of a new stock gathered a 
number of years after the Revolutionary war had termi- 
nated. Some came from the Sandusky, & the Killbuck 
family from Pittsburg, where they had resided a number 
of years, and several of the sons had been taught to read 
& write, together with the youngest son of the late Cap- 
tain White Eyes, his wife and two or three children. 

As the history of the last named families & the way in 
which they came in for a share of the benefits accruing 
from the land granted to the Society in trust may not be 
generally known, I will briefly recount them here. The 
heads of both these families, being chieftains of the 
Delaware nation, had striven to the best of their ability 
to keep the nation at peace with the United States, & 
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had been the means of saving many lives during the con- 
test with Great Britain ; but finally, their object having 
been defeated by their opponent Captain Pipe, who joined 
the enemy & thereby caused a division in the nation, 
they both took the field as captains, & marched against 
the enemy under American Commanders. Captain White 
Eyes fell a victim to the small-pox while marching with 
General Mackintosh to Tuscarawas. Killbuck went out 
with Colonel Brodhead against the enemy, & thereby 
incurred the hatred of his inimical countrymen to such 
an extent that they publicly declared him an outlaw, to 
be shot or murdered wherever found. And in fact he 
had many narrow escapes, even after the war was over, 
for at one time, after he had connected himself with the 
Christian Indians, his life had to be purchased by these 
& his sons, the enemy being already at his door to mur- 
der him. 

Both these great men, Killbuck & White Eyes, had 
also, before the war, & for some years during its contin- 
uance, made strenuous efforts to gradually civilize their 
nation, & to this end had kept up a continual correspond- 
ence with the then Indian Agent, Col. George Morgan, 
& other American officers, all which was to be laid before 
Congress with a view to the ' consummation of their pro- 
ject at the termination of the war. The scheme, how- 
ever, desirable & to all appearance practicable as it was, 
was totally defeated by the horrid murder both of the 
Christian Indians on the Muskingum, & of the peaceable 
Indians under the protection of the American Govern- 
ment at, or near, Pittsburg, where Killbuck so narrowly 
escaped with his life, while the promising young chief, 
together with other estimable men of the nation, was 
killed. 

Killbuck learned that Congress, agreeably to promises 
made at the commencement of the war, had reserved, & 
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would secure to the Moravian Indians all the land they 
•claimed & occupied on the Muskingum (being the three 
tracts Schonbrunn, Gnadenhiitten and Salem). Con- 
gress had also promised him that both he & White Eyes 
■should be regarded & rewarded the same as other offi- 
cers of the United States, & ultimately each receive his 
due proportion of donation lands. He accordingly, for 
himself & the heirs of his late friend Captain White 
Eyes, requested that Congress would give them lands 
adjoining those of the Moravian or Christian Indians, 
inasmuch as, since the project of civilizing the nation 
had come to nought, & he himself no longer dared to 
live among his bad countrymen, he had decided to join 
the Christian Indians, where he would be out of danger, 
as these were his friends, & always settled by themselves. 
This proposition being approved by Congress, the names 
of Killbuck & of the descendants of White Eyes were 
included in the grant. The Government of the United 
States at that time regarded it as a solemn duty to fulfil 
all the provisions that had been made to the Indians both 
at the commencement of the war & from time to time 
afterwards, & the least it could do, & agreed to do for 
the Christian Indians, was to indemnify them for their 
losses, which, at a low valuation, were estimated at ten 
thousand dollars. But there being at that time no 
money in the United States Treasury, it was agreed that 
their land should in the first place be secured to them, 
& that, whenever they returned from Canada to settle 
on it, they should be supplied with one hundred blankets 
& five hundred bushels of Indian corn. 

On my return to the United States in the fall of 1786, 
at every town and place through which I passed between 
Pittsburg & Bethlehem where I met with American 
officers who had at any time been stationed on frontier 
posts, I was congratulated on what Congress had already 
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done & would still do for the Christian Indians, who had 
suffered so much on account of their friendly attitude & 
the manifest services they had rendered to the United 
States by striving to keep the nation at peace & deterring 
war parties bent on murder & pillage, & was assured 
that these friendly Indians, as well as the chiefs Killbuck 
& White Eyes would be well rewarded for all they had 
done. I name the Generals Butler, Hand, Brodhead, 
Gibson, Irwin and Neville as having been particularly 
prominent in uttering these sentiments in public, always 
adding that Congress could not do too much for the 
Moravian Indians, nor for Killbuck & the family of 
White Eyes. And General Richard Butler told me at 
two different times between the years 1786 and 1791 
that he would procure land warrants for both Killbuck & 
the heirs of White Eyes, which they might locate where 
they pleased, &, if they chose, might sell for cash, and 
then go & settle among the Christian Indians provided 
with the wherewithal to live, for that he did not consider 
the naming of these chiefs by Congress in the grant to 
the Moravian Indians was to be the reward for their 
services, but merely a recognition of their membership 
in the community of Christian Indians. But as this 
general lost his life in St. Clair's defeat, nothing further 
was done in the matter. This same officer had moreover 
observed to me that "had the chiefs of the Delaware 
nation, together with the Christian Indians pursued a 
different course, & joined the enemy and taken up the 
hatchet against the Americans, it would have cost the 
United States much blood & treasure to have withstood 
them and checked their progress into the settlements, to 
say nothing of the weakening it would have occasioned 
in our already feeble armies on the seaboard, by drain- 
ing them of troops for the western service, which might 
have proved fatal to the cause !" Such was the language 
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of an intelligent officer who had, previous to the war, 
transacted business among the western nations, knew 
their strength & resources, could speak several Indian 
languages, & had also frequently been at the Moravian 
settlements in that country. Similar testimony was 
borne by other officers who had served on the frontier. 

But what was the final result of all the good will and 
fair promises of Congress & its officials? First there 
was an unavoidable delay in carrying out what was in- 
tended & enacted for the benefit for the Christian Indians 
& the chieftains already named from actual want of the 
necessary means. Then came the adoption of the new 
constitution & a change in the Government, so that the 
whole business had to be done over again, and that by 
new hands, apparently not sufficiently acquainted with 
the matter & merits of the case, & in part not friendly 
to Indians of any description. The upshot was that when 
the land was granted to the Society of the United Breth- 
ren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen in 
trust for the sole use & benefit of the Christian Indians, 
Killbuck and the descendants of Captain White Eyes, it 
was done in such a manner as to greatly hamper the So- 
ciety & to surround its administration of the trust by 
numerous difficulties, besides involving it deeply in debt 
in order to raise a revenue sufficient to meet the pre- 
scribed conditions of the trust, without in any manner 
providing for the reimbursement of the money it ad- 
vanced in order to make the land productive. To make 
the matter short, this trust land may be considered as the 
source of much evil, & as early as the year 1 798, even 
before the Society had commenced a settlement on it, it 
had nearly become a bone of contention, involving the 
Society in a lawsuit. For, in 1797, the sons of the late 
Captain White Eyes, not having been put into possession 
of the donation lands promised to their father for the 
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services he had rendered to the United States, applied 
to various persons for advice as to how they were to 
come to their land, & were told that they no longer 
had to look to the American Government for it, but to 
the Moravian Society, unto which, as the deed would 
sufficiently show, the lands belonging to the Christian 
Indians, to Killbuck & to them had been confided. 
George, the elder son of the family, accordingly had a 
Power of Attorney drawn up authorizing and empower- 
ing an attorney-at-law in Washington, Pennsylvania, to 
get his land surveyed out of the grant which the Mora- 
vian Society held in trust, as well as a deed in fee simple 
for the same. But while he was on his way to Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1 798 to put this instrument into his 
agent's hands, he was shot dead near Georgetown, while 
in a state of intoxication, by a white lad of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Had George succeeded in his suit, he would have been 
followed by his brother Joseph, & probably by Killbuck 
and his heirs after him, & perhaps even by some of the 
Christian Indians whose claims to a share of the land 
were just as well founded by reason 1, of the gift by the 
chiefs of the nation, 2, of actual improvement and occu- 
pation for a number of successive years, and 3, of the 
promises made them by the American Congress at the 
commencement of the war. 

And here I again ask, What finally came of all the 
fair promises of Congress & its officials with regard to 
indemnification for losses sustained & reward for the 
services rendered both by the Christian Indians & by 
Chiefs Killbuck & White Eyes ? With reluctance I have 
to reply that the result was absolutely nothing that could 
be of any real service to them. For the mere occupation 
of a tract of land is of no account to an Indian who can 
have that anywhere in his own country without asking 
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for it. Their ownership was put out of the question by 
the nature of the grant which did not empower the trus- 
tees to convey by deed any portion of it even to such 
Indians as were its beneficiaries. Thus the poor Indian 
received nothing at all from that quarter, neither the 
land, nor the blankets, nor the five hundred bushels of 
corn that had been promised them ! 

But what has the Society of the United Brethren done 
for these people? In contradiction of all the suspicions, 
censures and, I may add, slanders incurred by the So- 
ciety, I freely answer that they have at all times served 
the Indians to the best of their ability, not only in the 
way of serving them with Christian ministers and teachers, 
but also by expending large sums of money in order to 
supply them with necessaries of life & requisites for their 
civilization. They were even as a parent to the vener- 
able William Henry Killbuck while he lived, & to some 
extent made amends to him for the failure of Congress- 
to keep its promises. They supported him for more 
than twelve successive years, feeding and clothing him 
when in need, & caring for him when sick. 

In conclusion it seems proper to me to make mention 
here of two noble acts of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
The first is that, on my representing to that honorable 
body, in December 1810, what great services the chief 
William Henry Killbuck had rendered the state during the 
Revolutionary war, & the situation in which he then was, 
it at once settled on him a pension of forty dollars a year 
as long as he should live, & besides ordered that a rifle 
of the best workmanship be presented to each of his 
three sons, in order that they might see that an enlight- 
ened Legislature was not wanting in appreciation of the 
services rendered to the state by their father. The good 
old man, however, took sick and died before the first 
payment of his pension could be made, but the rifles 
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were faithfully delivered to his sons, & they acknowl- 
edged the gift in a polite letter to the Legislature. The 
second is that when, about the year 1 794, the state pro- 
ceeded to confer on its officers & soldiers the donation 
lands which had been promised them for their services 
during the war, five thousand acres of excellent land 
were also granted in fee simple to the Society of the 
United Brethren as an acknowledgment of their faithful 
labors among the Indians while they resided in Pennsyl- 
vania, & to reimburse them in some measure for the ex- 
pense they had been at, and for the losses they had sus- 
tained in their laudable efforts to christianize the red men. 
The noble-hearted Governor, Thomas Mifflin, was fore- 
most in this transaction. After first suggesting it to mem- 
bers of the Legislature, & finding that it met with their 
approbation, he urged the Rev. John Ettwein, Bishop of 
the United Brethren, to apply to the Legislature for the 
grant, which was promptly made. Although the Society 
has been at considerable expense in attempting to make 
this land productive, & has not, as yet, effected this pur- 
pose, still, being in no wise shackled by provisos or ham- 
pered by conditions unattainable for years to come, it 
can in the end lose nothing; since, if its expectations of 
a future revenue from the land should fail, it will be able 
to indemnify itself for its outlays by selling a portion of 
it, as it holds it in fee simple. 

John Heckewelder. 



